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committed by ſome of the American colo- 
'nies, on account of taxes impoſed upon them by 
the Britiſh Legiſlacure, ſeem to render it extremely 
requiſite to examine the Right of that Legiſlature 
to impoſe thoſe taxes; and to eſtabliſh ſuch prin- 
ciples as may not only enſure a dutiful obedience 
to government from thoſe who now illegally reſiſt, 
but may reſtore harmony and brotherly affection 
among Britiſh ſubjects through every part of the 
Britiſh empire. All theſe diſturbances among the 
coloniſts having been founded upon falſe ſyſtems 
of policy, ſyſtems. directly contradictory to the 


principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, it may pro- 


bably be a means of reſtoring, not only quiet to 
the colonies, but tranquillity to the minds of the 
coloniſts, to prove that they have never Joſt the 
happy ſtate of free ſubjects; and that the acts 
of the mother- country regarding them, which they 
now complain of, are conſiſtent with the funda- 
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mental principles of our conſtitution, erring only 


on the ſide of indulgence towards them. To il- 


luſtrate theſe propoſitions, we muſt examine prin- 
ciples with preciſion, and not ſuffer ourſelves to 
be led away with popular opinions, when thoſe 
opinions can neither be grounded on the letter, nor 
on the ſpirit of the Britiſh. conſtitution at preſent 


| ſubſiſting. 


A fundamental principle that has ever been re- 
garded as ſuch by all writers of government is, that 
in every civilized ſtate, there muſt be, ſome where, 
a Supreme all- controling Power. In the Britiſh 


ſtate this ſupreme power is by the conſtitution fixed: 


in the united wills of the king, lords, and repre- 


| ſentatives of the people in parliament aſſembled. 


Are the coloniſts ſubject to this ſupreme power! 4 


They themſelves acknowlege that they are in every 


thing, excepting taxation. But the principles of 
our conſtitution, when fully underſtood, will, I be- 
lieve, evidently prove, that the 'Britiſh parliament, 
compoſed of the three eſtates above mentioned,. 
is ſupreme, not in one branch of legiſlation alone, 
but in all branches, in taxation as in every thing- 
elſe, without any reſpect to the approbation or diſ- 
approbation of the individuals of the ſociety over 
whom it preſides, when their general welfare is 
viſibly the object of its decrees. The coloniſts in- 
deed contend, that the right of taxation in a free 
nation, ſuch as ours, is always inherent in the in- 
dividuals of the ſociety, and that nothing can be 
done in regard to the impoſing of taxes by the le- 
_— itſelf, without the conſent of thoſe indi- 


viduals, 


W 


{ 2 3 


yiduals, or the conſent of their actual repreſents- 
tives. In favour of this unconſtitutional doctrine 
very few arguments have been alleged ; but the 
aſſertors of it (however they may have vapoured 
in a tone of defiance) have leaned the whole upon 
two or three general propoſitions, which, to every 
unclouded underſtanding, need only to be metitione 
ed, to carry their own refutation along with them. 


It is in the very eſſence of a freeman, we are 
told, to diſpoſe of his own property as he pleaſes, 
The law of nature, itis ſaid, declares the fruits of 
every man's labour to be his own. Mr. Locke has 
affirmed (for ſome of his inadvertencies are quoted 
on the occaſion) that the ſupreme power cannot 
take from any one, any part of his property, but 
by his own conſent, otherwife he has no property 
at all ;--for I have no property in that which an- 
other can take away from me, when he pleaſes, 
againſt my conſent. It is fit every one, who en- 
joys a ſhare of the protection of government, ſhould 
pay out of his eſtate his proportion for maintain» 
ing it; but ſtill it muſt be done by his own con- 
ſear, that is, the conſent of the majority, giving 
it either by themſelves, or by their repreſentatives 
choſen by themſelves. 


The coloniſts have advanced thoſe propoſitions 
as a moſt formidable phalanx in defence of the doc- 
trine, that in a free ſtate there can be no taxation 
but by perſonal aſſent, or actual repreſentation. But 
if that doctrine has no other ſupport than what it 
receives from thoſe propoſitions, it mult fall to the 
| B 2 ground, 


4141 


ground, and be for ever abandoned; and were the 


reedom, or want of freedom in our conſtitution to 
be judged of by i its conformity to thoſe maxims, it 
muſt be declared one of the moſt laviſh forms of 
government upon earth. The firſt propoſition, in 
one breath, deſtroys the pretenſions of every Bri- 
tiſh ſubject to liberty or legal freedom; for if it be 
in the very eſſence of a freeman to diſpoſe of his 
own property as he pleaſes, there is not in that 
caſe a ſingle free ſubject in Great Britain. Where 
is the noble, or commoner, that dare ſay, he can 
refuſe paying a tax when the legiſlature has or- 
dained it? The effence of a freeman, that is of a 
free ſubje& ; for I ſpeak of men united in ſociety, 
conſiſts not in his being abſolute maſter of his own 
property; for that no man in a ſtate of ſociety can 


bez but in his being governed by known and eſtab- 


liſhed laws, formed by the conſent of a popular 
aſſembly ; in his being tried by his peers ; in being 
exempted from arbitrary. impriſonment, and in 
other privileges, which the ſubjects of no govern- 
ment can boaſt of, but the ſubjects of the Britiſh 
government. As to the ſecond propoſition, that 


the law of nature declares the fruits of every man's 
wag to be his own, I freely allow the truth of 


but] afirm, that the law of ſociety: declares 
directly the contrary. The Britiſh coloniſts, I 
hope, are not living | in a ſtate of nature. No; 


they have ever fince their firſt eſtabliſhment formed 


part of the ſtate united under the Engliſh laws and 
Engliſh conſtitution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of that conſtitution, though perhaps the 
freeſt in the world, reſtrain not only the coloniſts, 

but 


1 


but all other Britiſh ſubjects from many preroga- 
tives that they might freely enjoy in a ſtate of na- 
ture. It is a maxim of every civilian, © Qui civis 
6 fit libertatis naturalis Jafturam facit, ac impe- 

rio ſe ſubjicit, quod Jus vitz & necis complec- 
** rixur, & cujus juſſu plurima facienda, abs qui- 
es bus quis alias abhorrebat, & omittenda quæ ve- i 
* hementer appetebat.” That is, whoever be- 4 


comes a citizen, reſigns up his natural liberty, and uv 
ſubjects himſelf to a governing power, which in- 14 
cludes the right of life and death, and at whoſe {A 
command he. muſt conſent to do many things | i 


which he greatly diſlikes, and abſtain from many v 
things which he eagerly deſires. Puffend.. de Of. 14 
Civis, ! ü. 3 . 


1 weak and how inconcluſive muſt the pro- 1 
poſitions of Mr. Locke now appear! The ſupreme x 1 
power, he ſays, cannot take from any one any 1 
part of his property, but by his own conſent, other- 10 
wiſe he has no property at all. Here we have a be 
falſe cencluſion from falſe premiſes. According to 4 
che premiſes there is not a ſupreme power on earth, f 
but what is iniquitous and unjuſt for tho' taxation fo) 
in every ſtate's nearly univerſal, we ſhall no where 4 


find that the aſſent is univerſal. A coercive right i 
over the wills of individuals, we have ſeen, is in 70 
the very eſſence of a ſupreme power; and, indeed, 
if any individual had a right to refuſe his aſſent to 
what the ſupreme power ordained, he would be 
ſupreme over the ſupreme, which implies a contra- 
diction. I do not mean, however, that the ſupreme 
power in any ſtate has no limitations; for if it or- 
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dains things contrary to the laws of God, or.mani- 
ſeſtiy deſtructive of the ſociety over which it pre- 


fides, it ordains what it has no authority to ordain, 


conſequently its ſtatutes are void, and individuals 
may diſobey, not that they have any inherent right 
over the enacting power; but becauſe, in fact, no- 
thing bas been enacted, when an iniquitous ſta- 


tute has been promulgated. 


Let us now try the ſtrength of the concluſion. 
No part of the ſubject's property can be taken 
from .him by the ſupreme power, but by his own 
conſent, otherwiſe he has no property at all; that 


is, if the ſupreme power has a right to ſome part, 


it has a right to the whole of a ſubject's property, 
which is the ſame thing as to ſay, ſome heat is 
agreeable to the human body; therefore the high- 


eſt degree of heat would not be diſagreeable; or, 


the fupreme power has a right to protect, ergo, 
it has a right to deſtroy. But 4 particulari ad 
gniverfale non valet conſeguentia. I ſay the ſu- 
preme power has a right to ſome part of a 
ſubject's property, beeauſe it cannot ſubſiſt 
without it ; and that it has no right to the 
whole of a ſubject's property, becauſe in that 
cafe the individual could not exiſt, Next follows 
4 corollary, which for what reaſon it has been ad- 
duced, it is hard to ſay, as it proves nothing, ether 
on one ſide or the other. I have no property,” 

it is ſaid, © in that which another can by right 
*© take from me when he pleaſes, without my con- 
5 ſent.” Where is the perſon that will conteſt 
the tr: ath of that N FM look upon it to 
be 


(31) 


be as ſelf-evident as any axiom in Eüeſid. Ae: 
Locke has further advanced, that whatever one 
pays for enjoying the protection of government, 
he mult pay by his own conſent, that is the con- 
feat ef the majority, giving it either by themſelves, 
or their repreſentatives choſen by themſelves. This 
is keaſoning altogether unworthy of Mr. Locke; 
for in the ſame propoſition we have the conſent of 
individuals neceſſary and not neceſſary; the deci- 
ſion reſting in a majority and not in a majority. 
As the propoſition itſelf is only x repetition of the 
former, the ſame refutation is applicable to both; 
and ſhews that fo far from being regatted' as ax. 
oms, they are deluſive ſophifms, tending to diſ- 
turb the peace of ſociety. Their having dropt 
from the pen of a great man, whoſe name will for 
ever illuſtrate this iſland; can give them no au- 
thority, when we find them not only including ſelf- 
contradictions, but leading to concluſions incon- 
ſiſtent with the firſt principle of all civilized go- 
vernment, in ſetting up the will of an individuat 
as ſupreme over the ſupreme power. 


From not examining the firſt principle of a ſo- 
cial union in a. civilized government, it has been 
common to regard taxation in the Britiſh ſtate as 
un don gratuit, or as a free gift given at the plea- 
ſure of the individual. Thus governor PownaF 
tells us, © ſupplies granted in parliament are of good 
* will, not of duty; the free and voluntary act of 
the giver, not obligations and ſervices, which the 
«© giver cannot of right refuſe®.” And again, they, 


* See the Adminiftration of the Colonies, Ed. 4. p. 173. 
Sec alſo the celebrated ſpeech of a celebrated miniſter, 


«© that 


CSI 

that is the members of parliament, do not give 
«2nd grant from the property of others to eaſe them- 
« ſelves.” Both of theſe are falſe propoſitions, un- 
worthy of the diſcernment and abilities, which that 
gentleman has ſhewn in other parts of the treatiſe 
referred to. Whoevet will but advert to the firſt 
principles, and to the forms of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution for ages paſt, muſt, I think, allow, that 
ſupplies, granted in parliament, are both of free will 
and of duty; and certainly in regard to the laſt 
propoſition, the burden of ſupplies is always ex- 
tended to a greater number of individuals than 
ever gave their conſent to the raiſing of them, ei- 
ther perſonally or by their repreſentatives. 


The Britiſh conſtitution by no means leaves to 
the pleaſure of individuals, or to any ſubordinate 
corporations, what they chooſe to give; or what 
they chooſe to with-hold, in regard to the public 
ſupplies. According to the fundamental princi- 
ples, and to the whole texture of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, public ſupplies granted for the ſupport 
of the ſtate are always of duty, or, in other words, 
the right of taxation is not in the people, but in 
the Supreme Superintending Power. It is the ge- 
neral ſuperintendance that gives a right to taxation, 
by implying the neceſſity of being ſupported ;z and 
where the conſticution of the ſtate has placed that 
ſuperintendance, it of neceſſity places the right of 
demanding ſupplies, and regulating the mode of 
raiſing them. In the Britiſh government, one 
branch of this ſuperintending power has but a very 
limited duration, and is compoſed of repreſenta- 

tives 


* 


47 


tives who draw theit exiſtence from a part of the 
ſubjects called conſtituents; but it is not the _ 
ſtituents, who ſend thoſe repreſenratives, that giv 
them a right of levying taxes upon themſelves 55 
all their fellow- ſubjects. No; the right is in- 
herent in, and coeval with the fopreme ſuperintends 
ance, and indeed makes part of irs very eſſence. 
There can no more be a ſovereignty without it, 
than there can be a man without a living ſoul. But 
cannot the repreſentatives of the commons with- 
hold ſupplies altogether if they pleaſe ? Yes cer- 
tainly ; but that; however, gives them no right to 
with-hold ſupplies. The hands and the mouth have 
the power of wth holding ſupplies from the body- 
to which they belong; but I deny that they have 
from thence a right to with-hold them, becauſe nei- 
ther a body natural, nor a body politic has a right 
to be felo de ſe, or to deſtroy itſelf. On the con- 
trary, the principle of life gives to both a right to 
a ſubſiſtence and ſupport. | 


Thovgh the executive power in our government 
has a right to a ſubſiſtence, yet happily it is not 
the maſter of taking its own ſubſiſtence, It can- 
not, in ſhort, feed itſelf like the ravening powers 
of arbitrary ſtates. It muſt be fed as the human 
body is fed, by the members; but the right of 
having food, and being ſubſiſted, was inherent in 
itſelf from the firſt period of its exiſtence, If one 
branch of our legiſlature is of very limited duration, 
the other two branches are ſingly and by them- 
ſelves of very limited power ; but the three branches 
conjoined, are all. puiſſant over every ſubject of the 

Britiſh 
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Britiſh empire: and, as the right of taxation is in- 
herent in them, their will is equally ſovereign in im- 
poſing of taxes, as in every other exerciſe of their 
power. Accordingly we find that there are penal 
clauſes in all acts regarding taxation; and, that a 
ſubject refuſing or neglecting to pay his ſhare of a 
tax, is rained upon, ſometimes to the total loſs of 
his ſubſtance. We may therefore regard the idea of 
the Britiſh parliament s being ſovereign in all acts 
of legiſlation, excepting taxation, as an idea that 
has no juſt principle for its foundation; and what- 
ever names and authorities it may have had on its 
ſide, yet not having the authority of truth to ſup- 
port it, we may rank it with vulgar errors, that 
deſerve to be exploded. Repreſentation has no- 
thing more to do with the right of taxation, than 
with every other right enjoyed and exerciſed by 
the ſuperintending power. It is interwoven with 
its very eſſence ; it indeed ſometimes repoſes; but 
the adminiſtring power is ſuppoſed never to repoſe. 
When they are all in action, then is the body po- 
litic moſt alive. | 


Though the right of taxation be alone in the 
Supreme Superintending Power; yet the modifica- 
tion of that right, is by the conſtitution reſerved 
excluſively to the popular branch of it; and this 
the conſtitution has thought ſufficient for limiting 
or ſetting bounds to the executive power, and there- 
by ſecuring a proper degree of liberty to all the 
ſubjects. The excluſive right of this popular aſſem- 
bly is, I ſay, the power of modifying and regulat- 
ing the quantity of public ſupplics. It decides 

| how 


Cn 
how much the ſupreme power ought to have, and 
thereby frees the ſubjects from all apprehenſions 
of that power's demanding, or ever obtaining the 
whole of their property, upon the known and 
avowed principle, of its having an inherent right 
to ſome part of it. The power of limitation be- 
ing entruſted to this popular aſſembly, who itſelf 
has but a very precarious and ſhort exiſtence ; the 


ſubjects, though they know its authority, when join- 


ed with that of the other two branches of the le- 
giſlature, to be by the conſtitution abſolute, 
have no more reaſon to be afraid that it will ſur— 
render up all their property to the executive power, 
than they have reaſon to be apprehenſive that it 
will put them all in chains. In attempting to do 
either of theſe, it would be acting to the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſociety, and conſequently acting be- 
yond its authority. | 


It has been ſhewn that the right of taxation, ac- 


cording to our conſtitution, does not lie in the 
perſonal aſſent of individuals, much leſs therefore 
in the aſſent of repreſentatives, otherwiſe than as 
thoſe repreſentatives make a part of the ſuperin- 
tending power, which gives them a right of de- 


manding ſupplies, and, as making part of the 


people, a right of regulating the meaſure of them. 
Thoſe repreſentatives are choſen and appointed ac- 
cording to long uſe and eſtabliſhed cuſtom in the 
monarchy ; but, happily for the public liberty, 
their rights die and are extinguiſhed every ſeven 
years, or ſooner at the pleaſure of the king, when 
thoſe rights revert to their conſtituents. But do 

| C4 they 
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they ever revert to the body of the people of Great 
Britain at large? No; certainly by the Britiſh 
conſtitution never“. The people of Great Britain 
at large, have no more direct concern in the ſo- 
vereignty than the moſt remote coloniſt has. The 
repreſentatives in the houſe of commons are not 
the direct repreſentatives of the people of Great 
Britain, or of the coloniſts. They are only the 
direct repreſentatives of their own conſtituents, and 
the virtual repreſentatives of every Britiſh com- 
moner wherever he inhabits. The conſtituents 
who ſend the repreſentatives to the houſe of com- 
mons, may not perhaps exceed 200,000, or 
300,000 in number; yet eight millions of ſubjects 
in Great Britain are taxed by the repreſentatives of 
theſe conſtituents without their own conſent. Thus 
we find that what B, Franklin ſtates as a falſe pro- 


* I do not here ſpeak of a naſcent ſtate, or of a ſtate juſt 
beginning to form itſeff, when the power is wholly in the 
people, or in the individuals, I ſpeak of a tate that has had 
a duration of many ages, formed-and eſtabliſhed upon certain 
pripeypies eſteemed and called /undamnia's, from their dura- 

iliiy and immobility. M. de Buffon, in his very elegant 
Natural Hiſtory, obſerves of the bees, that the hexagonal form 
of their cells, is not owing to any ſuper:or inflin& of thoſe in- 
ſects: but is a neceilary conſequence of their coming into ex- 
iſtence and living in fociety. A few peaſe he ſays, thrown ſe- 
Parately into hot water, {well and aſſume a globular form, hav- 
ing ſpace to expand on every fide ; but peaſe tied up in a bag 
and thrown into hot water, will, from their mutual expanſion 
and mutual refſtance, all aſiume an hexagonal form. 'I he 
remark is equally applicable to men formed into civil ſocieties, 
no individual having it in his power to expand his views on 
every ſide as he pleaſes; but all muſt ſubmit to the checks, 
way the fundamental laws of the conſtitution impoſe upon 
them. | | 


poſition, 


„ 


ſition, in order to apologize for the diſobedi- 
ence of the coloniſts, is preciſely the true funda- 
mental principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, © That 
fellow - ſubjects in one part of the dominions are 
e ſovereigns over fellow-ſubjects in another part,” 
even within the iſland of Great Britain, conſe- 
quently throughout the whole empire. The truth 
of this propoſition being clearly eſtabliſhed, overs - 
turns at once the whole baſeleſs fabric of repre- 
ſentation and taxation, reared by falſe oratory, but 
left unſupported by the leaſt prop of a ſingle argu- 
ment. 


The ſubjects of Great Britain, in general, par- 
ticipate of the ſovereignty in a very extenſivè de- 
gree; but upon no juſt reaſoning could it be in- 
terred from thence, even by a foreigner unac- 
quainted with our conſtitution, that this partici- 
pation extended to every individual, Much leſs 
then ought ſuch an inference to be made by a Brit- 
iſh ſubject, who cannot but know that it is diſ- 
proved not only by arguments, but by facts. It 
is contrary to all reaſoning, and to all logic, to turn 
a particular propoſition into a univerſal. Should 
a freeman of London ſay to another perſon, who 
was neither a freeman nor a freeholder, the con- 
ſtitution gives me a right to vote for a member of 
parliament z; would it be good logic or ſound rea- 
ſoning in the other to ſay, therefore I and every 
other Britiſh ſubject have alſo a right? 


What the conſtitution chiefly aims at is, that 
the people ſhould, by their repreſentatives, have 
ſuch 
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fach a ſhare in the legiſlative authority, as may 
ſerve for a proper check to the power of the other 
two branches; but it has ever implied a dutiful 
fubmiſſion on the part of all the ſubjects to the 
will or power of all the three branches when united 
in a legiflative capacity. This legiſlative will or 
power of the Britiſh parliament has even been car- 
ried fo far as to alter fundamentals by acts of par- 
hament. The legiſlature have given new kings 
ro the ſtate ; they have turned annual parliaments 


into ſeptennial; nay, they have even diminiſhed the 


number of their own conſiituents one third, or perhaps 
one half, as in the famous act of Henry IV. about 
freeholders ; and it has often been propoſed of 
late years, for the fake of domeftic tranquillity, 
again to cut off one third of the conſtituents from 
the right of voting, by raiſing the qualification of 
freeholders to twenty pounds, ſo contrary both to 
the actual ſtate, and to the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, is the notion of the univerſality of 
repreſentation, otherwiſe than as virtual. | 


If repreſentation is then virtual for Great Britain, 
why ſhould it not alſo he virtual for the colonies, 
who, from the very beginning of their exiſtence 
have always made a ſubordinate part of the Britifh 
ſtate ? Since there are millions in Great Britain 
that have no immediate ſhare in ſending repreſent- 
atives to parliament, the millions in America are 
deprived of no right in not having any immediate 
ſhare likewiſe, Though there are no conſtituents 
among them, yet they have the ſame right of be- 


ng 
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ing choſen into the legiſlative body as any of their 
fellow-ſubjetts in Great-Britain ; and indeed there 
is not a right or a privilege that the ſubjects of 
Great Britain enjoy, which they do not participate 
in as far as their local fituation, and the general 
welfare of the community will admit. They can- 
not deliberate and vote in the houſe of commons, 
and remain in America ; bur neither can a mem- 
ber of that aſſembly deliberate and vote in it, while 
abroad on a foreign embaſſy, or in public ſervice 
in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies; yet we never heard of 
any ſuch complaining on that account of a breach 
of privilege. They dare not ſend a ſhip on the 
eaſt ſide of the Cape of Good Hope ; but all the 
lea ports in Great Britain and Ireland, excepting 
the port of London, are under the ſame limitation; 
and even in that port, the traffic beyond the Cape 
is reſtricted to one ſociety of merchants alone. 
Their being ſubject to laws of their own, as well 
as to thoſe of the ſupreme legiſlature, cannot be 
reckoned any abridgment of their public liberty. 
They in that particular reſemble the members of 
many incorporated bodies in Great Britain, who, 
from the very circumſtance of being ſubject to that 
double law, acquire the name of freemen. The 
ſtars ſhine upon us in the day, as well as during. 
the night. When the fun appears, they indeed 
become inviſible ; but their rays are not extin- 

guiſhed; and we certainly have not the leſs light, 
for their being preſent with the ſun. 


lt having been demonſtrably proved, that the 
Britiſh legiſlature poſſeſſes in itſelf a right of taxa- 
| tion, 
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tion, independent of actual repreſentation ; arid 
that this right is conſequently equally extenſive 


with any other of its legiſlative rights ; it might be 
expected that the diſpute about irs right of taxing 
the colonies might here be terminated, as the co- 


loniſts in general have only objected to that right 


upon the falſe principle of its being founded upon 
the conſent of individuals, or of direct repreſenta- 
tives. Faction, however, having taken deeper 
root among ſome ſeditious leaders at Boſton, they 
have moſt weakly endeavoured to juſtify their diſ- 
obedience to the | Britiſh legiſlature by other ſo- 
phiſms beſides that of taxation, depending upon 
repreſentation, but ſophiſms, if poſſible, more furile, 


and more directly inconclufive than that already 


refuted. As they have obſerved a willingneſs in 


the people of Great Britain to be deluded, they 


have not ſcrupled to advance arguments, not only 
contrary to the plaineſt reaſoning, but to hiſtorical 
facts; and wiſhing to be what they really are not, 
they have cavilled at the authority of parliament, 
that is, at the ſovereignty of the nation, becauſe 
this authority was not ſo vigorous when England 
firſt acquired poſſeſſions in America as it is at pre- 
ſent. Nay, they have gone farther. They have had 
the rank folly and abſurdity to inſinuate, that the 
claim of England to poſſeſſions in America upon 
the principle of prior occupancy was an uſurpation 
of natural right, againſt the ſavage tribes who were 
the rightful lords of the foil. Now allowing the 
truth of this poſition, which I moſt readily do; yet, 
as the claim of England was the foundation of the 
uſurped poſſeſſion of the firſt coloniſts, theſe Bot- 

tonians 


(i 3 

tönians Have, by this allegation, cut the branch they 
themſelves were ſtanding upon, and deſtroyed their 
own right to the lands they now poſſeſs in Ame- 
rica, if there was any ſolidity in the argument 
which they have alledged. Two hundred years 
poſſeſſion, however, ſuffices to give validity to 
what might be at firſt a weak, or even an unjuſt 
claim; and the Boſtonians, perhaps, reflecting on 
that, graciouſly condeſcend to quit this argument, 
to lay hold of another equally abſurd. They ſay, 
* ſhould the doctrine be admitted that the diſco- 
very of lands owned and poſſeſſed by pagan peo- 
* ple gives to any prince a title to the dominion 
and property, ſtill is it veſted in the crown alone.” 
What a wonderful diſcovery ! in whom then I 
pray is it veſted in ſtates, where there is not one 
ſingle perſon that wears a crown ? Do not the co- 
loniſts by their own poſition exclude republics from 
a poſſibility of ſettling colonies in deſart countries, 
and all by the juggle of two words; for if inftead 
of the words prince and crown, we ſubſtitute the 
word Hate, the propoſition, which at preſent is a 
maſked ſophiſm, will become clear and evidear, 
Thus ſhould the diſcovery of lands, eſteemed: 
«« vacant, give to any ſtate a title to the dominion 
e and property, ſtill is it veſted in the ſtate alone.” 
New diſcovered lands are veſted in the crown as 
head of the ſtate, not as the private property of 
the perſon who wears the crown, as the coloniſts 
would inſinuate in the propoſition above ſtated, 
and in the farther i!luſtration of their new jus 
gentium or jus politicum. *©** We take it, they ſay, 
to be a ſettled point, that the king has a con- 
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«. ſtitutional prerogative to diſpoſe of and 


. alienate any part of his territories not an- 


22 


t nexed to the realm.“ I leave it to my readers 
to determine whether the following propoſition is 
not more agreeable to the fundamental principles 
of the Britiſh conſtitution : *I take it to be a 
e ſettled point, that the king, as king, has no con- 
ce ſtitutional prerogative to acquire any territories, 
e that are not annexed to the realm.” Who. 
would have expected to have found ſuch very zea- 
lous advocates for royal prerogative among the 


puritannical inhabitants of New England; but it 


has happened to them as to Eve, when ſhe firſt 
deſerted her huſband, 
They fell in love with the firſt devil hey » met, 
And out. of pique ev'n help'd to damn them- 
ſelves. | 


The Boſtonians, and their advocates, finding; 


it impoſſible by plain reaſoning to give the 


leaſt appearance of legality or lawfulneſs to: 
their claim of independence upon. the ſupreme 
Britiſh legiſlature, which is, in other words, an- 
independence upon the ſtate; think that the 
weakneſs of their arguments may be made up 
by the number, and are eternally ſhifting their 
ground by running from one quibble to another. 
The charters of the colonies, they ſay, are granted 
by the crown; and, for many years after their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, the ſovereigns of England go- 
verned them without the interference of parlia- 
ment. What follows from all that? The ſove- 
reigns of England, at that time, were alſo endea- 
| : vour- 


wouring to govern Great Britain without the inter- 
ference of parliament; and both were unconſti- 
tutional. Had parliaments been aboliſhed in Great 
Britain by thoſe kings who wiſhed to rule without 
them, is it to be ſuppoſed that general aſſemblies or 
general courts would have long ſubſiſted in Ame- 
rica? How abſurd then is it to found the indepen- 
dency -of any Britiſh colony upon the principles 
and actions of kings, ſubverſive of the general be 
berty of the ſubject. 


If the charters of the colonies are granted by 


the crown, the natural inference is, that the colonies 
then depend upon the kingdom. All autho- 
rity that the crown has in a political capacity, it 
has as head of the nation; and all acquiſitions 
of new lands, though veſted in the king, are ac- 
quiſitions belonging co the kingdom. To, foppoſe 
a charter grante1 by the king in a private capa- 
city, disjoined from his character of head of the 
nation, to give any authority whatever, is to ſup- 
poſe an abſurdity. The coloniſts, therefore, in 
holding their lands and their civil government from 
the king by charters, hold both from the nation 
collectively united in the ſupreme legiſlative body. 
All the ſovereignty the king has over the colonies, 
he has as being ſovereign of the Britiſh nation; 
conſequently, let him grant them hundreds of pri- 
vileges by charter, he could never make them any 
Thing but parts of the Britiſh nation. A king of 
Great Britain can no more create by charter, or Ey 
any act of his power, a community independent of 
the kingdom, than he can create a new planet. 
2 | Nay, 
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Nay an act of parliament could effect no ſuch 


thing; for though a ſtate may be all-puiſſant within 


itſelt, yet to ſay that it could be all-puiſſant with- 


out itſelf, would be a political ſoleciſm of the 
groſſeſt kind. If therefore the colonies could never 


make but parts of the Britiſh nation, the conſe- 
quence is that they owe, equally with all other 
ſubjects, ſubmiſſion and obedience to the ſupreme 
legiſlature of the nation. The ſtately oak that I 


view to-day had not an hundred years. ago, the 
twentieth part of its preſent ſize ; but am I for 


that reaſon to reckon it twenty oaks, or to think 
that its remoteſt branches do not ſtill depend upon 


the trunk from whence they ſprouted. The Britiſh 


nation by its ſettlements in North America, has 


ſpread itſelf put beyond the limits of the iſland ; 
but from the moment thoſe ſettlements were firſt 
made, the ſovereign ſuperintendance accompanied 


them, though not always exerciſed in the ſame 


manner as at preſent, 


Hence appears the abſurdity of that propoſition 


advanced by B. Franklin, © That a ſubmiſſion to 


acts of parliament was no part of the conſtitu- 
tion of the colonies *. The author mult certain 


have firſt deceived bimſelf, otherwiſe he could 


never have had the confidence to think of palmin 


ſuch a groſs ſophiſm upon his readers. A ſub- 
miſſion to the ſovereignty of Great Britain was 


ever a part of their conſtitution, and, as we have 
ſeen, cannot but make a part of their conſtitution ; 


? See a letter in the Public Advertiſer, February 19. 
but 


ny ) 


but the ſovereignty of Great Britain exiſts 1 in the 
ſupreme legiſlative body of king, lords, and com- 
mons, aſſembled in parliament, conſequently the 
acts of that parliament are ſovereign over the co- 
Jonies. Let us ſuppoſe that parliaments exactly 
ſimilar in every reſpect to the parliament of Great 
Britain, were to be eſtabliſhed in France and Spain, 
would the colonies of thoſe two ſtates, now go- 
verned by the abſolute power of one perſon, owe 
leſs ſubjection to the new ſovereignty, than to the 
deſpotic ordonnances of their preſent monarchs, as 
that new ſovereignty, though it added rights to 
all the ſubjects in general, diminiſhed nothing of 
the ſupremacy of the nation, But the parliament 
of Great Britain was a ſovereignty previouſly to 
the eſtabliſhment of any colonies by the nation; 
and every right that it now enjoys was by the con- 
ſtitution inherent in it, though not always exer- 
ciſed by it, for ages before ever any European co- 
lonies were ſettled in America. We find queen 
Elizabeth, at the repreſentations of her parliament, 
taking ſhame to herſelf for having granted char- 
ters that were judged detrimental to the welfare of 
the public, and recalling thoſe charters. Now let 
us ſuppoſe that her parliament, from a falſe appre- 
henſion that the ſettlements in America would be 
productive of more evil than good to the nation, 
had petitioned the queen to recal the American 
charters, will any coloniſt take upon him to ſay, 
that ſhe would not have complied. The parlia- 
ment however did not interfere ; but the non-in- 
terference of parliament in any act of government, 
where it has a juſt right, may indeed weaken the 
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Act of government, but can never weaken the par- 
liament's right. Now in all acts of legiſlation,” it 
has an inherent right over all the ſubjects of the 
ſtare, 'and as the coloniſts have ever made part of 
the ſubjects, its right conſequently has ever ex- 
tended over them. The journals of parliament, 
and the petitions of the coloniſts, afford hundreds 
of inſtances of the exerciſe of this right, which' is 
alſo juſtified by the very fundamental principles of 
the conſtitution; yet the Boſtomans, and their ad- 
vocate B. Franklin, ſeem very modeſtly to believe, 
they can perſuade us, that when the ſun is in the 
meridian, it is not day- light. | 


The coloniſts apply the caſe of Ireland to theirs 
very improperly. Ireland, as hiſtory ſhews us, 
was Originally an independent nation ; and at no 
time previous to the eſtabliſhment of its preſent le- 
gal conſtitution had been ſo conquered and over- 
run by England; but that a great mayority of its 
inhabitants was compoſed of its original natives, 
diving ſubject to a law of their own. If theſe at 
length, after many ſtruggles, conſented to form 

- themſelves according to the model of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, held out to them by their conquerors, 
to accept of Engliſh laws, and acknowlege a ſub- 
ordination to England, the conſequence was a ſtrict 
and happy union of two ſtates not by incorpo- 
ration, but coheſion. The beam that was ſtrong 
before, became ſtronger, by having another beam 
10 cloſely joined to it by cohefion and inſertion, if 
T be allowed the expreſſion, that both appeared 

but 


4 23 B50 
but as one, and reſiſted every ors with united 
| ſtrength , 


S, 1 5 FIN thing would happen ſhould the free 


aſſociated Indian nations of North America agree 
to accept of the Engliſh code of laws, and the 
Engliſh form of government, with an acknow-. 
leged ſubordination to Great Britain. Every body 
muſt agree that their rights and claims would be 
very different from thoſe of coloniſts. Their 
anceſtors were independent lords of. the foil, be- 
fore ever a Britiſh» ſabje& ſet his foot in North 
America; and they have through ſucceſſive gene- 
rations ever ſince remained an incorporated ſociety, 
living according to a conſtitution framed by them- 
ſelves ; therefore ſhould they deſire to Join them- 
felves more intimately to the Britiſh nation, they 
would: certainly have a right to- propoſe their own. 
terms, and to make ſtipulations as a diſtinct people, 
offering to live in a foederal union with Great Britain. 


8 0 Though Ireland has long enjoyed a particular legiſlature 
with a very great degree of independence, yet it may be 
greatly doubted whether it would not have been much better 
for the inhabitants of that iſland, if from the firſt of their ſub- 
miſſion to England they had referred the whole of their con- 
eerns to the ſuperintendence of the Engliſh parliament. If 
the early eſtabliſnment of the arts and of commerce; if the 
cultivation of lands; if ſettled peace and internal tranquillity 
are bleſſings, then 1 ſay the people of Ireland would have 
eſcaped many miſeries, and enjoyed much more proſperity, to 
have ſubmicted all their concerns to the immediate direction 
of the Engliſh partiament, without one teizing thought abour 
repreſentatives, otherwiſe than as the conſtitution had pre- 

viouſly eſtabliſhed them. But non wolurre, they did not think 
fitſo to do; and their original independent ſtate gave them a 
right to propoſe terms of their own. 
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The coloniſts are not a new people that come 
and offer to enter into the bonds of a perpetual al- 
liance and confederation with us. They were ori- 
ginally our fellow-ſubjefts, who finding that the 
ſtate laid claim to the dominion and property of 
extenſive vacant lands in America, ſollicited and 
obtained an authority from the crown, that is from 
the ſtate, to occupy thoſe lands, with all the pris 
vileges of ſubjects remaining at home. The fun- 
damental ſtipulation with ſuch ſubjects is, You 
«© ſhall have thoſe lands, if you remain in obe- 
4 dience to the parent ſtate.” It is by that tenure 
the coloniſts hold all the lands they poſſeſs in 
America; and the terms of a royal charter ex- 
preſſing any thing elſe, are contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the Britiſh conſtitution. The 
conditions of that tenure are no ways altered on 
account of the hardſhips and difficulties which the 
firſt ſertlers had to ſtruggle with ; no more than 
the unexpected difficulties and diſappointments that 
miners meet with, give them any fuller right or 
title to the ore when found, than they had origi- 
nally from their leaſe. The crown, that is the 
ſtate, gives even more than the lands in America 
to the coloniſts, It gives them the power of go- 
vernment, granting to each colony a juriſdiction in 
every matter relative to its own particular concerns z 
but as all the ſubjects are intereſted in the general 
concerns of the whole empire, no particular juriſ- 
diction can have any authority in theſe, and the 
juriſdiction which treats of them mult in its nature 
be ſupreme, 


— 


If 


6 


if chen the Britiſh parliament, as we have ſeen, 
enjoys a right of taxation independent of indivi— 
dual repreſentation; if the dominion and property 
of the vacant lands of America were acknowleged 
to belong to the crown, that is to the ſtate of Eng- 
land, before any Englith ſubject ever emigrated 


thither ; if the ſettlers of thoſe lands, who ſailed 


thither as Engliſh ſubjects, received them, and are 
daily receiving them from the bounty of the pa- 
rent ſtate, as portions of her dominion, thoſe ſet— 
tlers or coloniſts are then equally amenable to the 
ſame ſupreme power with all other Britiſh ſubjects, 
liable with them to the ſame viciſſitudes of adverſe 
or proſperous fortune in peace and war, and con- 
ſequently liable with them to bear their ſhare of all 
the public burdens, which the fupport and defence 
of the ſtate may render neceſſary. 


The annual balance that Great Pritain receives 
in her trade with the North American continent, 
has been pleaded as a realon for an exemption from 
taxation in favour of the colonies, Bur by the 
ſawwe reaſon Ireland, the Iſle of Wight, and Scor- 
land, taken diſtinctively from England, ought to 
pay no taxes; for upon examination it will be 


found, that the balance is againſt all theſe with the. 


center of government. That balance however, 
when. not extreme, by no means implies an ex- 
hauſting drain of thoſe remote territories The 
balance from the whole North American conti- 
nent at preſent is not ſo great in proportion to the 
territory and number of people as from the Iſle of 
Wight; and that proportion in all probability will 
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( 26 ) 
even diminiſh, as the colonies acquire a greater 
maturity, and in time it may be preſumed, will 
preponderate againſt the mother country in favour 
of the Carolinas, and other ſouthern colonies ; ſo 
that what money Great Britain receives from the 
northern colonies, will be drawn back again by 
the ſouthern, and will barely ſuffice with her own 


exports to pay for the rich products ſhe will have 
occaſion for from them, 


As all wealth (fiſheries excepted) originates from 
the ſoil, the moſt natural wealth that a capital can 
poſſeſs is that which it draws from its own pro- 
vinces; and while governments ſubſiſt upon earth, 
it will ever be found that the center of the ſtate 
will in general draw a balance from the extremi— 
ties. This balance in ſtates either monarchical or 
republican, is partly employed in the exertion of 
ſtrength, and partly in waſteful conſumption. What 
is employed in the exertion of ſtrength, like the 
impulſe of the heart, returns circulation to the ex- 
tremities, and gives vigour to the whole conſtitu- 
tion, The waſteful conſumption of one year is 
tupplied by the reproductions of the next, It is 
a maxim in philoſophy, that if the force of at- 
traction or coheſion is not greater than the force of 
repulſion, bodies cannot exiſt ; and the ſame holds 
true in politics; if the returns to the center of the 
ſtate do not exceed in ſome ſmall degree the out- 
goings from it, weakneſs and diſmemberment muſt 
enſue. The ſun himſelf, who diſperſes his light 
and heat through our ſyſtem, is ſuppoſed by aſtro- 
nomers to receive ſupplies fully equivalent to his 


daily 


6E J 


daily waſte; and indeed it may be preſumed, that 
if he did not receive ſuch ſupplies, his light would 
ſoon be extinguiſhed, 


Much has been written about the balance of 
trade between nation and nation, and between one 
province and another; but molt of the concluſions 
J have ſeen from the reaſonings on that ſubject 
have been either very ſuperficial, or altogether 
falſe. The authors almoſt perpetually miſled by 
the notion of a mercantile balance, have ſtated one 
nation againſt another like one finite arithmetical 
ſum againſt another, where by continued ſubtrac- 
tion on one ſide, and continued addition on the 
other, the difference at length becomes extreme. 
This is the univerſal error of Swift in regard to 
the relation between Ireland and Great Britain. 
The ſupplies of nature however are not finite, but 
infinite. It has been obſerved above, that all 
wealth originates from the foil ; now as the ſoil is 
permanent, the ſupplies it yields are therefore per- 
ennial, conſequently, though the provinces have 
the balance annually againſt them with the capital, 
yet from nature they annually receive a new ſup- 
ply of wealth. From whence I will draw a corol- 
lary, which, though ic has not been commonly ob- 
ſerved by political or commercial writers, will ne- 
vertheleſs be found to be a true propoſition, © That 
one nation or one province, may have the ge- 
* neral balance of trade perpetually againſt it with 
another nation or province, and nevertheleſs 
may increaſe in opulence and wealth annually ;* 
and this is the actual ſituation both of Ireland and 
E 2 


(8 ) 


of the North American colonies, no part of the 
Briciſh dominions at preſent proſpering more than 
the latter. 


We. may alſo from hence conclude, That it is 

a molt falſe maxim, to ſay that we ought to ſeek 
no other profit from the colonies, but the extenſion 
of our trade with them. That this is a falſe maxim 
will appear from its being contradictory to the firſt 
and trueſt of all maxims, that taxation in order 
to be juſt, ought to be proportionably equal. Our 
trade has been extending with the American colo- 
nies, annually for fifty years paſt; but that has 
been chiefly owing to the extenſion of their ſettle- 
ments, and to the augmentation of their numbers; 
for if new ſettlements were to ceaſe, and their po- 
pulation remain the ſame for a number of years, 
our trade with them would certainly diminiſh from 
the ſupplies of manufactures, which they muſt in 
the very nature of things furniſh to themſelves. 
No idea can be more abſurd than to imagine we 
Mall ſuppoſe two, three, or four millions of peo- 
ple living in peace in towns and villages in a fer- 
tile territory, and being ſupplied with ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, hats, ſhirts, and every other article of wear- 
ing apparel, and of houſhold furniture, by eight 
or ten millions of their fellow-ſubjes, living three 
thouſand miles off. One may as well ſuppoſe the 
firſt four millions to be born without hands and 
arms, and tq live in a country where there was 
neither-timber, merals, flax, nor wool. Yet this 
I acknowlege was in the laſt century the Utopian 
idea of Sir William Petty, in ſome of his fanciful 
illuſ- 


( 29 ). 
illuſtrations, when he aimed at proving, that Eng- 
land could carry on the foreign commerce of the 
whole world. The Dutch were then aftoniſhing 
Europe by their ſudden wealth, and foreign com- 
merce became the popular cry of the times, and 
had the preference to all kinds of domeſtic or ter- 
ritoriak improvement. This narrow and falſe ſyſ- 
tem has ſtill ſome deluded followers, who weakly 
believe that the great ſecret of political ſtrength is 
to aim conſtantly at a monopoly of foreign com- 
merce for the center of government, which may 
be truly affirmed to have on many occaſions greatly 
weakened the political ſtrength of the Britiſh na- 
tion. If the American coloniſts have within theſe 
thirty years doubled the number of their habita- 
tions, it cannot be ſuppoſed that during that ſhort 
ſpace of time they have had leiſure to manufac- 
ture the various articles of furniture and clothing 
needed for thoſe new families, who have been em- 
ployed upon the moſt profitable of all occupa- 
tions, that of the cultivation of land. But the 
preſent courſe of trade between them and their mo- 
ther country cannot, I ſay, be looked upon as a 
rule for future times, when new ſettlements will 
not be fo frequent, and handicraft trades will have 

taken deeper root among them. Therefore to view 
the American coloniſts merely, or even chiefly, in 
the light of dealers or cuſtomers, ſerving to ex- 
tend' what is wrongfully called our foreign com- 
merce, is a moſt falſe political maxim, leading to 
conſequences directl/ oppoſite to thoſe in wald 
ſeem to promiſe. 
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The nation has no right to expect any thing 
more from foreign cuſtomers than the profits ariſ- 


ing from its trade with them; but ſurely it has a 


right to expect ſomething more from ſubjects, who, 
though by their mutual commerce, they certainly 
enrich the nation; yet are conſidered by the go- 
vernment as only enriching each other. But we 
have been told over and over again, that the colo- 
niſts merely beggar themſelves to enrich us; that they 
ſpin out their own bowels for us; that every thing 
they earn centers in Great Britain, Sc. (9c. *. 
Theſe ſophiſtical and deceitful poſitions have been 
often repeated for enſnaring purpoſes ; bur, like 
every other argument advanced by the ſeditious, 
only ſerve to prove the unjuſtifiableneſs of their 
own conduct. Is the ballance of their trade with 


Great Britain one million annually in favour of the 


mother country, we are not from thence to con- 
clude, that they give that million for nothing, 
that it is part of their own bowels, which their 
dutifulneſs makes them beſtow upon their parent 
ſtate? No; they actually receive pennyworths 
for it in furniture, utenſils, clothing, &c. which 
their new ſettlements render neceſſary. The pur- 
chaſer of an hundred pounds worth of goods has 
no right to ſay, that the merchant is an hundred 
pounds the better for him, when he receives goods 


* It js affirmed in the Adminiſtration of the Colonies, ed. 4. 

40. That all the profits of the produce and manufactures 
« of the colonies center finally in the mother country.“ The 
author of that treatiſe has gertainly too much good ſenſe not to 
retradt that propoſition, which the leaſt reflection ſhews to he 
falſe. | 


to 


(9% 1] 


to that value from the merchant. I would not by 
this be underſtood to infer that the American mar- 


ket is of ſmall importance to Great Britain: on 


the contrary, I think the commerce between Great 
Britain and her American colonies cannot be too 
much encouraged for the intereſt of both, and 
that it may become immenſely beneficial to the 
ſtate, tho' there ſhould not be a mercantile balance 
in favour either of the mother country, or of the 


Colonies. 


Thoſe who have written and ſpeechified about 
the mercantile profits accruing to Great Britain from 
the American coloniſts, have always kept to the 
general propoſition, more apt to lead into error, 
than to clear up any political truth. It may, 
therefore, be proper on the preſent occaſion to diſ- 
cuſs that point a little; and, the reſult of the 
examination will ſnew on which ſide the debt lies, 
and prove that a political ballance, and a mercan- 
tile ballance are two different things, 1 ſhall 
ſtate the number of Britiſh ſubjects or coloniſts on 
the continent of North America at two millions, 
and their annual expence per head at four pounds 
ten ſhillings, or nine millions of pounds for the 
whole. It may be preſumed that I rather under- 
rate, than over-rate the annual expence of the co- 
loniſts, when we conſider that Sir William Petty, 
an hundred years ago, rated the annual expence 
of the people of England at 51. an head. Now, 


whoever makes an eſtimate of the preſent rate bf 


living of the Engliſh coloniſts in North America, 
and computes the marketable prices of their com- 
modities 
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modities in general, the rents of the lands in the 
inhabited ſpots, the houſe rents in their large 
towns, and the luxury of their cities, may con- 
clude that living is but a ſmall] degree cheaper 
there at preſent, than it was in England an hun- 
dred years ago,. or about three times as cheap as 
It is in Great Britain at this period, where it may 
be proved with tolerable exactneſs, that the annual 
expence of the people is near fifteen pounds an head, 
things, in general, being trippled in their prices in 
this iſland, ſince the time that Sir William Petty 8 
treatiſe was written *. | 


From whence do the coloniſts draw this annual 
ſubſiſtence of nine millions ſterling, but from their 
lands and fiſheries; and who has conferred, and 
is daily conferring upon them thoſe lands and 


fiſheries, but Great Britain? Have the coloniſts 
ſertled in the iſland of St. John ſince the late peace, 
beſtowed the lands of that iſland upon themſelves? 


* I have been told that a member of parliament lately af. 


firmed in a public aſſemby, that the landed gentlemen paid 
annually 145. in the pound of their rents in public taxes, 
; Which affirmation argues the moſt profound ignorance. of the. 
principles and ſources of finance. The national income, it is 
ſaid, has lately been ſtated by another gentleman at fifty-eight 
millions ; which would make the public taxes about 5 s: In the 


pound. The annuz} national revenue may, I think, be eaſily de- 


monftrated to be above one hundred millions, which will make 
the public burdens in Great Britain little more than half a 
crown in the pound. If theſe two gentlemen will favour the 
public with their demonſtrations, I will produce mine. Were 
Britiſh ſubjeRs to live with that cordiality which they ought, 
the taxes might ſoon be leſſened to 2 8. in the pound. But if 


tnfiing ſquabbles ep government in a ſtate of warſare with 
e 


thoſe who ought to living peaceable ſubjects to the laws, 
| pablic expences muſt neceilarily be avgmented. 
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Have they not received them from Great Britain, 
with all the rights of free ſubjects annexed to them 
which, in a ſtate of ſociety, as has been above | 
obſerved, can never imply an exemption from 
public burdens, in the mannet, and in the degree 
that the ſupreme legiſlature of that ſociety ſhall. 
think fit to- impoſe them. What is here obſerved of 
the moſt recent and moſt inconſiderable of our 
American colonies, is equally true in regard to the 
moſt ancient and ' moſt conſiderable of them; 
which their charters, together. with the hiſtory of 
their various ſettlements moſt amply teſtify. 


The American coloniſts, beſides their annual 
ſubſiſtence of nine millions ſterling, which their 
lands and fiſheries yield them, have likewiſe drawn 
from the ſame funds another very conſiderable 
ſtock of wealth, which conſiſts in their houſes, 1 
mills, improved lands, ſtock of cattle, plate, E 
houſehold furniture, apparel, &c. This may — |! 
juſtly be reckoned to be at preſent above an hun- | 1 
dred millions ſterling; which, conſidering the in- 
ſenſible waſte and decay even of this ſtock, and the I 
ſmall accumulations that were made upon the firſt » f 
ſettlement of the colonies, will imply an annual 
augmentation of about three millions ſterling for 1 
many years back *. f . 


Thus the coloniſts, from lands which they hold 
from Great Britain, have actually accumulated a 


— 


Aldo not inſiſt upon the abſolute accuracy of the above cal- 
culations, though I could adduce many reaſons to ſhew that 
they are not far from the truth. The more or the Jeſs in theſe 
ſums can only ſtrengthen or weaken my argument to a certain 

| fegree ; but cannot fallify it, | 5 
N maſs 
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maſs of Vein of above an hundred millions; 


beſides an annual ſubſiſtence of nine millions, and 
a yearly increaſe of wealth of about three millions. 


5 Fer, I ſuppoſe all the ſtocks that have been car- 


ried from Europe by new ſettlers to North Ame- 


rica, when put together, would not amount to 


one million ſterling. The coloniſts then are grow- 
ing richer by three millions every year; but whence 
comes this ſuperlucration of three millions, and 
how is it diſpoſed of ? Let us trace its riſe and 
circulation, It is acquired like the other nine 
millions from their lands and fiſheries; and part 
of it is employed domeſtically, in improving their 


lands, augmenting their ſtocks, and adding to the 
number of their houſes and ſettlements. Another 


part of it becomes a ſubject of foreign trade with 
the European Weſt Indian ſettlements, and even 
directly with ſeveral European ſtates; for, as the 
coloniſts do not limit themſelves to their own pro- 
ducts and manufactures, they, with part of them, 
purchaſe the manufactures and products of other 
countries that they want. By this traffic, let us 
compute that the coloniſts acquire a million ſterling 
in the precious metals; this balance, or rather this 


barter, enables them to become purchaſers at the 


market of Great Britain for various goods and 
merchandizes that they have occaſion for from the 
mother country; and the million finally reſts where 
it ought to reſt, and be conſumed, about the cen- 
ter of the ſtate that produced it. From this the 
ſeditious advocates of the colonies have either ig- 
norantly or ſophiſtically concluded, that the 
American coloniſts are merely toiling for the mother 
country, and that the fruits of all their labour center 
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in Great Britain ; whereas it appears, thai it is 
hardly a twelfth of their income which they ſend to 
Great Britain; for which twelfth they actually 
receive a value in return; the merchandizes they 
draw from Great 25 being as uſeful and as 
neceſſary to them, as the precious metals are to 
the Britiſh merchants; I allow that in their com- 
merce- with Great Britain, they are loſers of the 
profits of trade, which reſt with the Britiſh mer- 
chants ; but ſhould: thele even be thirty per cent. 
it will ke the pecuniary advantage accruing to 
the mother country from the commerce with "the 
colonies about 300,000 I. a-year, or one fortieth 
part of the income of thoſe colonies, 


This balance, it may be preſumed, will in- 
creaſe annually for many years to come; but ſhould 
it riſe to be three times, or even four times as great 
as at preſent, it appears from what is above written; 
that we ought to conclude from hence, not that the 
colonies are more exhauſted; but that they are be- 
come more opulent. Paſt facts ſtrengthen the 
evidence of this concluſion; for the trade of the 


colonies with Great Britain is now three times as 


great as it was ſeventy years ago; yet every ſenſ- 
ible perſon infers from thence, not that the colo- 
hies are three times as poor, but that they are three 
times as rich. We have ſeen that the annual 
balance accruing to Great Britain from. America 
amounts to about 300,000 |. but for thefe ten years 
paſt the unproductive fund of military expence has 
been drawing more that that ſum annually from 
Great Britain to America; ſo that it would ſeem 


the colonies are receiving a counterbalance, or full 
F 2 equi- 
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” equivalent, Foin their morher country for the 


balance of their trade with her. But I ſhall not 
inſiſt on that equivalent, or counterbalance, as 1 
hope that our preſent political ſyſtem, in regard 
to that point, wilt not be of long continuance, 
Such is then the ſtate of the mercantile balance 
flowing from America to Great Britain; bur have 
the coloniſts any excluſive merit to plead on ac- 


count of that? Is it not according to the eſta- 


bliſhed courſe of nature, that the members ſhould 
ſupport the body ? 


Great Britain by the lands ſhe has acquired in 


North America has afforded an aſylum and a rich 


property to two millions of people, many of whom, 


had they not enjoyed the eaſineſs of living, which 


that large continent affords, would have dragged 
through life in diftrefsful cirrumſtances, and in 


celibacy ; but now ſee themſelves in opulence, 


and the parents of a numerous offfpring, ſure of 
a ſubſiſtence, if from nothing elſe, from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of new lands. The mother country has 
not been a niggard in the diſtribution of thoſe 
lands, often giving as much for the yearly quit- 
rent of half a crown as could not be purchaſed in 
Great Britain for 200, or 300 J. and has been 
reſold in America for that money. She has alſo 
protected, and daily protects, the poſſeſſors of 
thoſe eaſily acquired properties in the quiet and 
peaceable enjoyment of them, and may therefore 
be ſaid to have been inſtrumental in giving exiſt- 
ence to thouſands, nay to millions, who would 


otherwiſe never had a being; and if liberty and 


Property be means of S1 has alſo afforded 
thoſe 


6-3 


thoſe new ſubjects the means of enjoying thei? 


exiſtence with latisfaction. 


5 'T he ſubj ects in America then owe about twelve 
millions a year to the bounty and to the protection 
of Great Britain ; and yet they moſt ungratefully 
never take that into the account; but, forgetting 
what the coloniſts have got, and are daily getting, 
by Great Britain, they repeat without ceaſing how 
much Great Britain gets by the coloniſts. Now 


it appears demonſtrably evident, that the indul- 


gent mother country has contented - herſelf with 
one fortieth part of the income of the colonies, 
while the coloniſts, not ſatisfied with the ſecure 
enjoyment of the thirty- nine parts remaining, 
would vain difavow the obligation they have to 


the mother country for the landed property they | 


poſſeſs in America, in defiance of the written evi- 
dence of the grants regiſtered among them. I 
have ventured to recall to their minds that obliga- 
tion, and to ſtate it as ſimply and as clearly as I 


could to my readers, who may now judge on which 


fide the debt lies, and whether the coloniſts do not 
profit above thirty times more by the mother 
country, than the mother country profits by them. 


That Great Britain ſhould acquire an extenſion 
of territory on the continent of North America, 
and not gain from it, would indeed be ſomething 
ſurprifing. That the Britiſh ſtate ſhould afford an 
occaſion to her own ſubjects of acquiring wealth, 
and of multiplying and increaſing, and yet be no 


gainer from fuch an increaſe of ſubjects, would be 


a ſy ſtem 
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à ſyſtem of miſgovernment not to be paralleled. 
Does ſhe now turn her attention to that object; 


and perceive that from the coloniſts bearing too 


little, their fellow-ſubjects in Great Britain are 
ſuffering too much, ſhe certainly acts moſt equit- 
ably and moſt politically i in ſo proportioning the 
public burdens upon both, as to reduce the balance 


' nearer to an equilibrium. A farmer in Great 


Britain that pays an hundred pounds a-year to his 
landlord, is often found to pay - away more than 


a third of his income, and yet he thrives, and year 


after year pays that hundred pounds without ever 
receiving a farthing in return. How much more 
eligible, and how nearly independent! is the ſitua- 
tion of the coloniſt, who acquits all obligations 
of rent upon him for a fortieth part of his in- 
come; and who, if he will content himſelf with 


the products of his own ſolitary farm, and abſtract 


himſelf from the refinements of life procureable 
from Great Britain, needs not even to pay the half 
of that. The American coloniſts are almoſt uni- 
verſally proprietors of land; and every one knows 
upon what eaſy terms they have acquired thoſe 
properties, terms ſo very eaſy, that their lands 
may rather be ſaid to have been given them as a 
preſent, than ſold to them by their mother- coun- 
try. Their lands in general yield them as rich 
products as thoſe of Great Britain, and many of 
them much richer ; and the demands upon them 
for public charges for their domeſtic concerns will 
be found to be trifling, in compariſon of thoſe of 
the mother-country. So far then from the fruits 
of all their labour centering in Great Britain, the 

2 coloniſts 
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coloniſts are left in the free poſſeſſion of more of | 
them than equal juſtice to their fellow-ſubje&ts in | 
Great Britain ought to allow. No wonder then \ 
that the ideas of independence, and exemption | 
from taxation held up to people in diſtreſsful cir- | 
cumſtances in this iſland, and in Ireland, ſhould 
induce them to quit their moſt intimate friends and 
relations, and ſeek for ſettlements in a country = 
where there are neither rents nor taxes. Such emi- 
gration may ſometimes turn out to the advantage iF 
of individuals; but, while the coloniſts remain n WM 
untaxed in a juſt proportion with their fellow-ſub- ' 
jeſts, the ſtate muſt be a loſer by it; for ſhe there= _ is | 
by exchanges ſo many whole-ſubjefs, if I may be 


allowed the W for ſo many Half. ſub- 
Jecke. 


. hs Great Britain the ſubjects labour for the ſtate 

as well as for themſelves; and they have a right 

to expect that their fellow - ſubjects in America 

ſhould be under the ſame obligation. Is it at all 

reconcileable ts common ſenſe or equity, that the 
labouring hands, who are the ſtrength of a ſtare, 

upon leaving this iſland, and acquiring lands in 
America, ſhould think themſelves independent of 
the Britiſh parliament in every thing regarding i 
public contributions, while they {till remain on LE. 
Britiſh ground, and enjoy the protection of the 
Britiſh government? The moment an American 
coloniſt gets poſſeſſion of a fertile tract of land, | 
by a grant from Great Britain, for a trifling quit- | 
rent, * he any right to cry out, All is now my 1 
len; I owe nobody any thing ; I will * grant a 1 
fartbing 8 
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fartbing to the public expences but what I myſelf 
r chooſe,. or what a repreſentative choſen by me ſhall 
e give his conſent to. Such a declaration, as has 
been demonſtrated above, would be directly con- 
tradictory to the fundamental principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, no ſubject in Great Britain, 
or in any part of the Britiſh empire, having the 
leaſt right to pretend to any ſuch claim, | 


But we are told that the emigrants ſtill traffic 
with the parent ſtate, who gains by their traffic. 
With whom, pray, ought they to traffic ? If they 
had ftaid at home they certainly would have traf- 
ficed with the parent ſtate; but they would have 
been ſubje& to taxes nevertheleſs. This circum- 
ſtance the coloniſts ſeem perpetually to overlook, 
and think they acquit themſelves as to all na- 
tional ſupplies by the balance accruing to the mo- 
ther country from their traffic with her, which 
balance, however, we have ſeen, affects but a very 
inconſiderable part of their income, but about a 
fortieth part. They have their domeſtic taxes, it 
is true; but theſe are ſo low that even, when added 
to the balance above mentioned, they bear but a 
ſmall proportion to the public burdens of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, which amount to a full ſe: 
yenth of their income. 


In the petition preſented to parliament, about 
ſeven years ago, by the coloniſts of New-York we 
meet with the following paragraph. *© That the 
< petitioners conceive the North American fiſhery 
* to be an object of the higheſt national impart- 

« ance ; 
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te ance; that nothing is ſo eſſential for the ſupport 
« of navigation, ſince by employing annually. ſo 
te great a number of ſhipping it conſtitutes a re- 
« ſpectable nurſery for ſeamen, and 7s ſo clearly ad- 
1 pantageous for remittances in payment for Britiſh 
ti nanifactures; that the petitioners therefore hum- 
« bly preſume, that it will be cheriſhed by the 
« houſe with every poſſible mark of indulgence, 
© and every impediment be removed which tends 
te to check its progreſs.” No doubt, the very 
Jucrative fiſhery, which the coloniſts enjoy on the 
coaſts of North America, 7s clearly advantageous 
for remittances in payment for Britiſh manufactures; 
that is, it annually yields the coloniſts a fund to 
purchaſe neceſſaries. But would not that ſame 
fiſhery have the ſame enriſhing effect were it to 
be proſecuted from the harbours of Great Britain, 
from whence we find it formerly was proſecuted ; 
and would not all the ſeamen concerned in it on 
our coaſts pay national taxes, as well as purchaſe 
Britiſh manufactures? Why then ſhould the na- 
tion now reap but an half-advantage from it, ſince 
it is ſtill carried on by Britiſh ſubjects, though 
" have flitted to the welt ſide of the A 


Sir Joſiah Child, <ks curids very penetrating 
jydgment into national concerns, viewed the Ame- 
rican fiſhery an hundred years ago in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which it is conſidered by 
the coloniſts. I ſhall therefore contraſt their ſen- 
timents with his, and 1 am perſuaded every ſenſible 
reader will from thence conclude, that while the 
coloniſts are not ſubjected to a proportionable ſhare * 
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of t. raxes wich their fellou - ſubjects, they comteituts 


rather to Impoveriſh, than to enrich the mother- 
country by that "fiſhery, Sir Joſiah, ſpeaking of 
the American fiſhery, ſays, „It is well known, 

* upon undeniable proof, that in the year 1605, 
©. the Engliſh employed two hundred and fifty ſail 
„of ſhips, ſmall and great, in fiſhing upon' that 
* coaſt, and it is now (that is about the year 
© 1670) too apparent, that we do not employ 
e from all parts above eighty fail of ſhips, —If it 
de be the intereſt of all trading nations principally 
*© to encourage navigation, and to promote eſpe- 
e cially thoſe trades which employ moſt ſhipping, 
© then certainly it is the intereſt of England to diſ- 
* countenance and abate the number of planters at 
*© Newfoundland ; for if they ſhould increaſe, it 
* would in a few years happen to us, in relation. 
* to.that country, as it has to the fiſhery at New 
10 England, which many years ſince was managed 
& by Engliſh ſhips from the weſtern ports; but as 
plantations there increaſed, fell to be the ſole 
* employment of people ſettled there, and nothing 
< of that trade left the poor old Engliſhmen; : but 
< the liberty of carrying now and then, by. cour- 
teſy or purchaſe, a ſhip-load of fiſh to Bilboa, 
when their own New England ſhipping are bet- 
ter employed, or not at leiſure to do it —Thhs. 
kingdom being an iſland, it is our intereſt not 
only to have many ſeamen, but to have them. 
as much as may be within call in time of danger. 
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Now the iſhing-ſhips being only fix months ab- 
. < ſent, I appeal to the a "BY whether ſuch a. 


<4 year y return of ſeamen abiding at home with us 
4 * all 
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« all the winter, and Me pending 1 money here, 


* which they got in their ſummief fiſhery, were 
* not a great accels of wealth and power to this 
1 kingdom, and à ready ſupply for his majeſty's 
0 navy upon all emeigencies — 0 f all the Ame- 
« rican plantations his majeſty las none ſo apt 
* for the building of ſhipping as New England; 


* and, in my poor opinion, there is nothing more 


5 prejudicial, and in proſpect more dangerous to 
” any mother kingdom, than the increaſe of ſhip- 


1 ping in her colonies, plantations, and pro- 


* neee 


My readers will doubtleſs ' make their conclu- 
ſion from the compariſon of theſe two repreſenta- 
tions of the benefits accruing to Great Britain from 
the American fiſhery ; and, I believe, few of them 
will be backward in acknowleging, that the mother 
country in this inſtance, has rather promoted the 
opulence of the coloniſts at the expence of her own 
Sotgels. But it is not in this article alone, that the 
coloniſts are enlarging their trade, and augmenting 
their wealth, rather as rivals, than auxiliaries to 
the parent ſtate, while they ſtand exempt from an 
equality of taxation with their fellow- ſubjects. 
This will appear eVicoine from the following re- 
llection. 

4 


There are ſome parts of the Britiſh foreign ter- 
ritories that yield no corn, and yet conſume of it 


* I could willingly have r a longer extract from this 


very judicious diſcourſe of Sir Joſiah Child upon plantations, 


which well deſerves to be conſidered by every perſon 6 
ſirous of having trae ideas on that ſubject. 
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2 Here then, one would think, Great Britain may 
2 have a ſure market for half a million? s worth of 
-, exports. No ; ſhe has thrown the balance againſt | 
herſelf in behalf of her colonies, who annually 


export about 600,000 J. worth of corn to the 
Weſt Indies, "Now the lands uncultivated, and 
but half cultivated, in Devonſhire and Somerſet- 
ſhire, could ſupply all that corn to the Weſt In- 
dies, which might be ſhipped from Exeter, Briſ- 
tol, &c. but our heavy taxes have raiſed the rents 
of lands ſo much at home, that our farmers can- 
not enter into competition with the colony farmers, 
who pay neither rents nor taxes. Our agriculture 

therefore has one diſcouragement, which the French 
has not; for at this time, and many years paſt, 
above forty mills at Tholouſe, Montauban, and 
Moilac, &c. are conſtantly at work in grinding 
corn for the French ſugar iſlands, which deſcends 
the Garonne, and is exported from Bourdeaux, 
and conſequently renders thoſe iſlands in a man- 
ner doubly profitable to their mother country. 
Thus we ſee that our northern colonies poſſeſs both 
a lucrative fiſhery, and a corn trade, at the ex- 
pence of Great Britain; for it is iden that ſhe 
herſelf could carry on both theſe, having actually 
above a century ago been in poſſeſſion of the for- 
mer; and our lands, in the two counties above 
mentioned, requiring only the labour of the coun- 
try man to produce a ſurplus ſufficient for the ſup- 
ply of our Weſt Indies. It ill becomes the fac 
tious advocates of the coloniſts therefore to urge 
the Mercantile balance accruing to Great Brirath 
from 


from them, as a claim of merit in the coloniſts, 
when it appears that they on the contrary owe ſo 
much even in the mercantile way to the mother 
country. 


But in all ſtates it is not ſo much a mercantile 
balance, as a balance of liberty, and a balance of 
public burdens, that ought to be ſought after. I 
am far from being ſo jealous of the effects of the 
increaſing opulence of the coloniſts as Sir Joſiah 
Child appears to be ; therefore ſhould they bear 
their proportionable ſhare of taxes, I ſhould re- 
joice at every advantage they could procure to 
themſelves, not detrimental to their mother country. 
They themſelves ought not to deſire more; bur as 
we have daily inſtances of individuals, and even 
corporate bodies, prompted by the deſire of gain 
to advance their partial intereſt, ro the detriment 
of the intereſt of the community, ir belongs to the 


general ſuperintending power, and is even its duty, 


ſo to regulate the claims and privileges of each, as 
may beſt promote the public good, or the proſ- 
perity of the whole State, The people of Eng- 
land cannot but think themſelves aggrieved to ſee 
coloniſts, whom they protect in oh lon of 
a fertile country, which they have beſtowed upon 
them, refuſing to bear a ſhare in the public bur- 
dens, and calling out for an exemption from the 
authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. This claim 
the coloniſts have been able to found upon nothing, 
but their own preſumption, and an anticonſtitu- 
tional interpretation of charters, while the ſimpleſt 
and plaineſt principles of government, hiſtorical 
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facts, and the great laws of equity and | expediency, 
all ſtand directly againſt them, Is it at all expe- 
client to have twenty different wills in the ſame 
ftate? Would the Eaſt India company's. affairs 


proſper better than at preſent, if inſtead of one ſet 
of directors, they had twenty different ſets ? 


Should there be twenty public clocks in the ſame 
city, would it not be moſt deſireable to ſee them 


all going by the ſame regulator! r 


Suppoſe. the coloniſts ſhould ſay, we now find 
that we can afford to give amply ; but we want 
that our own aſſemblies ſhould regulate the public 
impoſitions, not only for the domeſtic purpoſes of 
each colony, but for the general defence. That 
is, you want to continue a perpetual cauſe, not 
only of murmuring and diſſenſion, but of diſor- 


der and confuſion; "and I may add of weakneſs, 


the conſequence of the others. While the ſupreme 
legiſlature has alone the direction, the guantum, or 
the ſum total, regulates itſelf, by each individu- 

al's paying in his due proportion, and no farther. 


On the other hand, ſuppoſing the quantum left to 


the determination of the particular provinces, by 
what meaſure can it be juſtly regulated, unleſs the 
object and the mode of the impoſition be the fame 
throughout the whole, and in that caſe it is the 
ſame thing, as if the ſupreme legiſlature had folely 
ordained it. While the parent ſtate pays in one 
mannet, and one colony pays in another, and an- 
other colony i in a third manner, the proportion- 
able equality of taxation can never be. ſo aſcer- 
tained as to prevent ſome from believing, that they 


7 


7 
pay more than their neighbours, though perhaps 


they may be paying leſs. Laws of taxation there- 
fore ought ever to be as comprehenſive and' as uni- 


form as circumſtances will permit. Were the 


quantum to be left to the determination of the co- 
lonies ſeparately, we may gueſs how backward: 
each would be to bring its quota up to the juſt pro- 
portion, from the following blundering' ſophiſm, 

which has often been repeated by thoſe who have 
written againſt parliamentary taxation for the co- 
lonies, but which affords one of the ffrotigeſt ar- 
guments for it. The coloniſts, who, when it 
ſerves their purpoſe, are perpetually confidering 
their intereſts as different from thoſe of the ſtate, 
and as intereſts that ought to have the preference 
in their own eſtimation, have modeſtly urged, that 
a parliamentary tax upon the colonies was unjuſt, 
becauſe forſooth it made thoſe colonies liable to. 
pay ſuch charge for others, in which they had wo 
concern nor intereſt. Again, ſhould the par- 
liament tax the colonles, it would be, the partial 


advantage of Britain to their prejudice 7. The 


ſame abſurd propoſition has been repeated by others: 
under a variety of forms; but let us ſee what it 


amounts to. The neceſſities of the ſtate require a. 
certain ſum of money to be raiſed by à tax, and 


the parliament wiſhing to render the burden of it 
as light as poſſible, ordain all the ſubjects to ſhare 
in it. No, cry a part of theſe ſubjects to the 


% 


* See a letter in the Public Advertiſer of TOY 19, 
Gigned B. Franklin. 


+ Sce the ſame letter, 
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other, raiſe it among yourſelves, we will have no- 
thing to do with it. Certainly here the ſuffering 
part might with juſtice reply to the other, if ye 
factiouſly and | unjuſtly withdraw yourſelves our 
burdens will be the heavier. And this i is preciſely 
the caſe with the colonies and their mother coun- 
try. The colonies, though the conſtitution never 
gave them that power, are by withdrawing them- 
ſelves from taxation, actually taxing Great F Britain 
without her own conſent, that is, are forcing her 


to bear heavier burdens than ſhe ought ! in a juſt 
proportion to bear. This mighty argument there- 


fore we ſee is like a ſword, that inſtead of wound- 


ing the antagoniſt wounds the bearer of it. The 


neceſſities of the ſtate are like other neceſſities ab- 
ſolute. When a ſhip of war at ſea is in hazard of 
periſhing by a leak, would it be juſt or reaſonable 
in one fifth, or one ſixth of the crew, to refuſe 
their aſſiſtance in pumping, even when the reſt 
ſhould appear exhauſted by that fatigue ; and would 
not the labour of thoſe who wrought be exactly 
augmented, in proportion as the number of thoſe 
who remained idle, increaſed. The colonies, and 
the people of Great Britain, are all embarked on, 
board the ſame veſſel, and it is equally the intereſt 
of all of them, that the veſſel be properly navi- 
gated, and always in a ſtate of defence. The 
whole crew cannot be taken to conſult in the ca- 
bin; yet all able hands ought to give their aſſiſt- 
ance, not each in his own manner, which would 


breed confuſion ; but all as the Commanding 
Power directs. 7 


Though 


Tak 
Though the coloniſts, I ſay, ought in duty to 
bear a proportionable ſhare of all national burdens 
impoſed by the Supreme Legiſlature, -yet I would 
not be underſtood to mean, that they ought to 
bear an equal ſhare with the ſubjects in England, 
as that would be in fact diſproportionate. The 
great opulence towards the center of government, 
enables the ſubjects who inhabit there to bear ſuch 
taxes, as would be ruinous to the ſubjects in the 


remoter provinces ; but the ſmaller contributions 


of theſe laſt are brought near to a par with thoſe 
of the others by the abſentee proprietors, who re- 
ſort to the ſeat of empire, and by the balance of 
trade, which the center of the ſtate generally re- 
ceives from the extremities. The taxation of the 
colonies therefore, in regard to the national de- 
fence, may be reduced to the four following ar- 
ticles, 1. That the exports and imports in the 
colonies ſhould be brought as nearly as circum» 
ſtances will admit to the ſame rates as thoſe in 
Great Britain. 2. That no tax ſhould ever be im- 
poſed upon the. American colonies by parliament, 


without one of the ſame kind being impoſed vpon 


Great Britain, in a proportionable degree. 3. That 
the land tax ſhould be ever at the ſame rate both 


in the mother country, and in America. 4. That 


taxes on luxury, or ſumptuary taxes, ought ever 
to be the ſame in both countries, under which claſs 


ſtamp duties may very properly be ranged, inde- 


pendent of their great utility in regulating many 
domeſtic concerns. 


H The 
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The ſeditious faction among the coloniſts, doubt- 
ing of the concluſiveneſs of the arguments alleged 
by them for an exemption from the authority of 
parliament, have had the blind folly to have re- 
courſe to menaces, which indeed have had the ef- 
feft of confounding the minds of many weak peo- 
ple among themſelves, though in general regarded 
with contempt in Great Britain. Intimations have 
been dropt, that the coloniſts, if their pretenſions 
are not complied with, may perhaps ſeparate them- 


| ſelves from the mother country. To this I reply, 


doubtleſs they may whenever they pleaſe ; but to 
do that they mult firſt move off from lands belong- 
ing to their mother country. We have likewiſe 
been told that the coloniſts are determined to de- 
fend their liberties with their lives. This I think 
a noble reſolution, worthy of Britons, and the de- 


ſcendants of Britons. But who is invading their 


liberties? Obedience to laws conſiſtent with the 
fundamental principles of the conſtitution, can 
never be an infringement of liberty; but factious 
diſobedience to thoſe laws is actual rebellion. We 
have ſeen above, that no ſubject in the freeſt civi- 


lized ſtate in the world can be abſolute maſter of 


the whole of his property ; that the Governing 


Power of the State has a Right inherent in itſelf to 


demand ſome part of the ſubject's property; and 
that the eſſence of a free ſubject conſiſts in ſome- 
thing elſe than in giving his aſſent to a tax, namely, 
in his being governed by known and eſtabliſhed 
laws, in his being tried by his peers, in his being 


exempt from arbitrary impriſonment, &c. 


1. I would 


(a) 
I would no more wiſh to infringe the legal li- 
derty of the coloniſts, than. J Fabi wiſh to darken 
their ſunſhine ; but their actions of late have too 


clearly demonſtrated, that what they call Engliſh 


liberties cannot be too quickly abridged. The 
abſurd claims, avowed with ſo much inſolence by 
the factious leaders at Boſton, and the abſtracted 
ſelfiſnnefs of their proceedings, declare moſt ma- 
nifeſtly that it is not legal liberty that they want 
to ſecure ; but that they have for ſeveral years paſt 
been ſeditiouſly aiming at unconſtitutional inde- 
pendence; and preſuming upon the non-execution 
of the laws of their country, by which their actions 
ſtand condemned, they have vainly hoped to eſtab- 
liſh a tyranny of their own by violence, idly count- 
ing upon the whole ſtrength of the coloniſts, to 
ſupport proceedings, which are a grievance to 


every ſober minded man in the colonies. Let us 


examine this ſtrength of the colonies, which the 
factious leaders have ſo often boaſted of. Great 
Britain poſſeſſes in America lands more than half 
as big as all Europe, extending along the ſea- coaſt 
to a diſtance greater than from Denmark to Gib- 
raltar; and in this wide extended country are two 
millions of people, twenty thouſand ſettled in one 
place, twenty thouſand in another, &c. Now 
were there but four millions, or even eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants in all Europe, twenty thouſand 
at the mouth of the Elbe, twenty thouſand at the 
mouth of the Rhine, as many at the mouth of the 
Seine, of the Garonne, and of the Tagus, I aſk 
what ſtrength thoſe four or eight millions could 
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have ? Let. not him that putreth on his armour 
boaſt as he that putteth it off, is a moſt wiſe and 


: politic maxim. When the great civil war began 


in Ireland, there were nearly as many inhabitants 
in that iſland, as there- are now Britiſh ſubjedts i in 
America ; yet it has been computed that in the 
courſe of nine years the numbers of the Iriſh were 
diminiſhed five hundred thouſand by ſword, fa- 
mine, and deſertion; and Cromwell, with but a 
ſmall body of well diſciplined troops, could, if he 
had pleaſed, have made a deſart of the whole 
iſland. 


When the factious ſpirits among | the coloniſts 
become diffident of their preſent ſtrength, they 


urge their probable ſtrength i in future days; which 


has been ſo artfully exaggerated, as to make ma- 
ny people conjecture, that the time is at hand 
when the Continental Colonies will form of them- 
ſelves one large State; nay, even that Great Bri- 
tain. and Ireland will become provinces - of that 
continent. As others have taken the liberty of 
conjecturing, I will add my conjecture likewiſe ; 

and I am firmly perſuaded, that the period is very 
remote, when the colonies will become indepen- 
dent of the mother country, and that it is a period 
not to be wiſhed for by them. Their population 
is augmenting at preſent very rapidly, from the 
facility of making new ſettlements; but, as new 
ſettlements become difficult, which they will do, 
notwithſtanding the expanſe of country; and, as 


their cities enlarge in ſize and luxury, and the 
| handi- 


1 


s* 


handicrafts ſpread among them, marriages will 
not be ſo frequent, and conſequently the increaſe. 
of their population will proceed much more ſlowly. 
But, ſuppoſing the coloniſts forty, or even an 


hundred millions in number, it will be their hap- 
pineſs to live united with their mother- country, 


under the ſame laws, as ſuch an union will give 


vigour to all their governments to maintain internal 
peace 3 and there 1s certainly ſomething pleaſing 
in the idea of ſo many people living in perfect 
harmony in the enjoyment of plenty and ſecurity, 


when. a twentieth part of their ſubſtance would 


ſuffice for public expences. If, on the other hand, 


the coloniſts ſhall, at any future period, diſunite- 


themſelves from Great Britain, they will moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, at the ſame time, diſunite from each other, 
A Philadelphian will ſcorn to be in ſubjection to 
a Boſtonian, or a Boſtonian to a Philadelphian, 
Kc. Mutual jealouſies will ſoon oblige frontiers 
to be fortified, which would give occaſion for 
heavy. taxes and ſtanding troops, the commander 
of whom would ſoon rule without popular aſſem- 
blies. The want of intercourſe would in time 
occaſion a diverſity of language; feuds and hoſti- 
lities would ſucceed to tranquillity and concord ; 


the malviventi, or ruffians, would find a refuge, and 


would multiply ; deſolation would take place of 


population; and the plains of America would be- 


come like the plains of Hungary or the Ukrain, 
which, though void of inhabitants, are certainly 
not inferior in quality to the beſt lands in our co- 
lonies. As to Great Britain, who that knows ſhe 
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has maintained her independence for theſe thou - 


ſand years paſt againſt the neighbouring millions 


of Europe, would doubt of her maintaining the 
ſame independence againſt millions more remote. 


* 


To the other futile arguments for the uncon- 


ſtitutional claims of the Boſtonians, has been add- 


ed that of the detriment that has accrued to Great 
Britain from their diſobedience, as a motive of 
intereſt to our Rulers not to inſiſt upon the juſt 
rights of legiſlation. We have been told, that the 
coloniſts are all become ſmugglers ; that their coaſt 
of 1500 miles in Jength bids defiance to the watch- 
fulneſs of ſloops of war; that the coloniſts draw 


their tea and many other India goods from the 
French, Dutch, and Danes ; that French ſilks 


with them ſupply the place of the manufactures 


of Spitalfields and Mancheſter ; that 2,500,000 
guineas for tea alone have been paid by the colo- 


niſts to foreigners within theſe five years. Hence 


the Engliſh Eaſt India company's tea and other 
India goods are rotting in their warehouſes ; hence 
the ſinking of their ſtock, and the lowering their 
dividend ; hence the loſs to government of the 
ſtipulated 400,0001. a-year ; the ſevere blow ſuf- 
fered by credit in general, &c. &c.“ Such is the 
alarming enumeration of evils flowing from the 
factious diſobedience of American ſubjects, from 
whence their zealous advocate forms concluſions 
to the following purpoſe : Therefore let us alone 
to our own proceedings, which I have demon- 


* ſtrated to have been attended with ſo many pre- 


“ judicial 


1 
tt judicial conſequences to Great Britain; with- 
c draw all your Cuſtom-houſe officers, and leave 
© our ſea-faring people to practiſe a trade followed 
% in Europe by diſhoneſt men and rogues.” Is 
this reaſoning like a Philoſopher, or like a Ring- 
leader of edition d The natural concluſion from 
the above facts ſeems to be, Therefore let the 
coloniſts no longer alone to their own proceedings, 
which are contrary to law, and to the conſtitution. 
Delay no time in putting an abſolute check upon 
their ſmugglers; who, for the ſake of ſome diſ- 
honeſt gain, are throwing that wealth into the 
hands of our rivals, that naturally belongs to 
Great Britain. Double the number of Cuſtom- 
houſe officers on ſhore, and of ſloops of war along 
the coaſt, if the preſent number be found inſuf- 
ſicient; and purſue every vigorous meaſure to 
make theſe lawleſs people ſenſible, that while they 
live in ſociety, they muſt ſubmit to law. They 
ſeem to found their right to ſmuggling upon the 
ſuppoſed facility of executing it along a coaſt 
1500 miles in length ; but they forget that the 
coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland exceed 2,000 
miles in length; which, however, does not pre- 
vent the unlawful traders from meeting with pu- 
niſhment, though perhaps not ſo often as they de- 
ſerve it. 


Having demonſtrably proved that the parliament 
of Great Britain, as ſupreme legiſlator of the whole 
empire, has an inherent right of taxation over every 
Britiſh ſubject, wherever he inhabits, and that the 
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Amerioan colonlſts, in being ſubject to that ſus 
preme power, are on the ſame footing of freedom 
with millions of their fellow- ſubjects in Great Bri- 
tains I ſhall conclude, in a few words, with men- 
tioning the means of aſſerting that right, in ſuch 
a manner, as to convince the refractory, that they 
will gain nothing by perfevering in their diſobe- 
dience. As the people in the colonies are in ge- 
neral rather mifled than ill-intentioned, ] believe, 
1 have with theſe already uſed the moſt effectual 
means of aſſerting the Right of Parliament to 
taxation, in proving it to be altogether juſt and 
conſtitutional. But as there are others who will 
not be convinced, but by arguments of a different 
nature, I leave it to ſuch to reflect upon the con- 
ſequences to them, ſhould the two houſes of par- 
liament, in imitation of the parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, humbly repreſent to His Majeſty that 
the charters of the American colonies are detri- 
mental to the nation, and petition His Majeſty, to 
recal them and grant others, as the late king Wil- 
liam did to the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay, di- 
rely againſt the requeſt of that colony; or how 
they would be affected ſhould an act of parliament 
be made in this preſent ſeſſion, enacting That all 
the drawbacks and bounties upon commodities exported 
to, or imported from the colonies, ſhall ceaſe ; that every 
coloniſt ſhall be declared-incapable of holding any place 
of profit or truſt in Great Britain or Ireland; that no 
coloniſt ſhall be allowed the privilege of fiſhing upon 
the banks of Newfoundland, or any other coaſt of North 
America, or territory belonging to Great Britain; 
that 


6 


that the act in favour of the naturalization of foreign 
proteſtants ſettling in North America ſhall be repealed, 
and every perſon from Great Britain and Ireland fet- 
tling in the colonies, be declared an alien, and inca- 
| pable of being again naturalized without an expreſs 
act of the Britiſh legiſlature. I would propoſe an 
act of parliament, containing the above mentioned 
clauſes, but extending to thoſe colonies alone 
who have refuſed abedience to the act, or acts of 
parliament, impoſing a tax upon the colonies. And 
ſuch an act ought to remain in force as a Monitory, 
till the legiſlature of each colony ſhall, in the moſt 
expreſs manner acknowledge, Thar THE Kine's 
MaJEsTY, BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CON- 
SENT OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 
AND CoMMoNsS OF GREAT BRITAIN ASSEMBLED 
IN PARLIAMENT HAD, HATH, AND OF RIGHT 
OUGHT TO HAVE FULL POWER AND AUTHORITY 
TO MAKE LAWS AND STATUTES OF SUFFICIENT 
FORCE AND VALIDITY TO BIND THE COLONIES 
AND PEOPLE OF AMERICA, SUBJECTS. CF THE 
CROWN OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN ALL CASES 
WHATSOEVER, This noble declaration, did the 
coloniſts but ſee their own intereſts, ought to be 
regarded by them as a NEW BILL o RicnTs in 
their favour, againſt the pretenſions of Preroga- 
tive, If, afterwards his Majeſty ſhould, by and 
with the advice of his parliament, admit the Agent 
of every colony into the houſe of commons, with 
a right of deliberating and voting, that is, with 
every right of a Britiſh repreſentative, no harm, 
I think, could accrue to the Common Wealth from 
I ſuch 


r 
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0 
ſuch an increaſe of members in that aſſembly; but 


the Legiſlative Body itſelf would not have from 
thence the ſmalleſt degree of Conſtitutional Au- 


thority more than it has at preſent. Should the 
factious coloniſts ſtill remain perverſely obſti- 
nate and diſobedient, then, indeed, the mother 
country muſt have recourſe to the uLT IMA 
RATIO, or LAST REASON, in maintenance of her 
juſt and natural Rights; and, what would be 
the conſequence of the conteſt, may be judged 
of from the following remarks of two perſons not 
ill acquainted with America. Dr. Franklin tells 
us in his pamphlet upon the colonies, That while 
* our ſtrength at ſea continues, the banks of the 
% Ohio (in point of eaſy and expeditious convey- 
* ance of troops) are nearer to London than the 
remote parts of France and Spain to their re- 
ſpective Capitals, and much nearer than Con- 
naught and Ulſter were in the days of queen 
* Elizabeth.” And governor Pownal in his Ad- 
miniſtration of the Colonies obſerves, ©* That 
«© during general Wolfe's expedition againſt Que- 
«© bec, if the French had had ſenſe enough to have 
<< ſent two ſhips of the line, with a frigate or two, 
e and one or two bomb ketches, they might have 
„ burnt Halifax, Boſton, New York, or Phila- 
„ delphia without interruption.” Theſe are vic- 
tories, however, that a lover of Great Britain and 
of the Colonies would hold in abhorrence ; and, 
I hope in the preſent diſpute, the only victory will 
be the victory of Truth, 
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